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INTRODUCTION 

Advertisers perenialiy seek more precise Ways of 
predicting the inpact of their persuasive selling messages 
on customers and prcspects. Specifically, they strive to 
determine what messages will appeal most to identifiable 
primary target consumers, an early step in moving prospects 
to eventual trial, initial purchase or repeat purchase; 
yet, a universally accepted approach to making such a 
determination remains elusive. As they attempt to better 
understand audiences and market segments, advertisers 
design messages which often empathize with the wants, needs 
and problems of people; however, consumer behavior, though 
goal-oriented and purposeful, remains difficult to predict 
largely because of individual differences in people. 
Increasingly, it seems, advertisers are concerned about 
identifying, reaching and pisrsuading specific best 
prospects. Ii short, they are pressed to design the right 
messages for the right audiences. 

This paper will sccbmplish several significant tasks. 
First, it will examine appropriate psychological concepts 
and persuasion theory generally, recent cognitive 

stability and personality and needs theory, and, 
specifically, the older concept of personality types 
espoused by Carl Jung proposing a return to psychology 
and persuasion theory in an attempt to take a simple 
categorization of the human cognitive process and to study 
it as a potential model for improving persuasion 
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communication in advertising: Second, it will examine more 
closely the practical utility of Jung's theory, as 
developed by Isabel Briggs Myers and as recently adapted 
from Myers' work by David Keirsey and Marilyn Bates, 
virtually an untapped research arena for advertisers and 
one which offers promise for predicting the best match of 
advertising message to audience. Third, it will propose a 
theory combining cognitive stability approaches, featuring 
Jungian categorization as a cornerstone, because , inherent 
in this approach is the need of the human mind for 
cognitive stability as well as the drive of the individual 
to categorize experiences. Fourth, it will reveal results 
of a two-phase pilot study designed to test this theory, 
and it wiii discuss implications of these findings for 
a d ve r t i s e r s . 

THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 
Throughout Western culture, man seems to be driven by 
two constant forces: the need to categorize and the need to 
realize that individuals are different. Only in this 
century has the notion been accepted that people are 
motivated by the same drives, that personalities are formed 
(or warped) by common experiences and that all seek 
se 1 f ' actual i zat i on . The Greeks had theories of differing 
personalities and. since then, scientists have combined 
this multiple motivation theory with the compulsion to 
categorize them into lypes, whether by astrological forces 
or by bodily humours. 
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Communications researchers have sustained a 
clearly-defined body of work attempting to understand human 
cognition and motivation. According to Mv^Guire (36J, about 
5 percent of the 25,000 books arid articles summarized in 
Psychological Abstracts each year deal directly v;ith 
communication effects on attitudes and audiences. He said 
that an annotated bibliography of the persuasion literature 
was pubK^shed (31) which lists over 7,000 books and 
articles, though restricted largely to recent and applied 
studies (36). Yet, McGuire noted that the social and 
behavioral sciences are still at a rather primitive stage 
of theorizing (36). 
Cogni 1 14;^- St abi jrl t y Th eory 

Much of the recent research into persuasion theory 
(47, 56) has in common th.. notion that thoughts, beliefs, 
attitudes and behavior tend to organize themselves in 
meaningful ways (56). 

McGuire (36) segments cognitive stability theory into 
four f ami 1 ies , " two of which are relevant to this study: 
consistency theory and categorization theory. Consistency 
theory, extremely popular in the i960s, is founded upon tlie 
concept of the individual's necessity to maintain an 
equilibrium based upon thought rather than upon fec;ling. 
The earliest theories of Heider (20, 21) and others (9, 41) 
were fairly simple models of balance or imbalance. A 
second approach, the congruence theory as proposed by 
Osgood and Tannenbaum (42) and as explained as a principle 



of cognitive interaction by others (50), was concerned with 
moving away from stability toward resolution in order to 
restore equilibrium. They explained that "changes in 
evaluation are always in the direction of increased 
congruity with the existing frame of reference (4 2: 43)." 

McGuire's own explanation for the second "family," 
categorization theory, is of a second class of dynamic 
theories depicting the individual submerged in a sea of 
stimuli from the internal and external environments, acting 
like a filing clerk striving to cope with the stimulation 
overload by sorting incoming information among existing 
cognitive categories. This concept has been popular from 
the turn of the century to current structuralists (e.g. 
Levi-Strauss and Piagetj. it was a popular form of 
persuasive communication theorizing during the pre~World 
War II decade. These theories suggest that persuasion 
involves not so much changing one*s attitude or behavior 
toward a given stimulus object but rather changing: one's 
perception of what is the stimulus object about which one 
is expressing one's attitude (36). 
Personality and Needs Theoi^v 

Advertising research seems to have rejected the 
cognitive stability approach in favor of the affective 
theories, most notably those psychological approaches used 
in the affective growth areas made popular by Maslow (33) 
and Packard (43). The impact cf both Gestalt and 
Freudian-dominated psychology is clear in the use by 



marketing researchers of such classic psychological tools 
as the Minnesota Miiitiphasic Personality Inventory or the 
Thematic Apperception Test. 5^;hich iare used on potential 
consumers, as well in-depth interviews which at times 

approach classic Freudian analysis. Behind this approach, 
according to Larj;on, lay three assumptions: "First, they 
assumed that people don't always ktiow what they want when 
they make a purchase. Second, they assumed that you cannot 
rely on what people say they like and dislike. Finally, 
they assumed that people do not act logically or rationally 
(30: 119)." 

However, mass persuaders sie hot able to accept a 
tctally illogical audience, for then there would be no 
consistent way to predict behavior. Thus, advertising 
researchers have attempted to establish categories for 
consumers based upon wants and needs. Many studies have 
used personality variables in attempting to explain 
consumer differences and to link human traits with product 
appeals (32, 44, 53). Though some researchers acknowledge 
limited success with gaining broad-based agreement on 
defining personality (45) and with establishing strong 
relationships between personality and purchase behavior 
(13, 19), many admit that personality is an Important 
marketing variable in buyer behavior (10, 13, 27. 46, 51). 

Although there is a strong feeling that personality 
can provide insight into lifestyle elements (19) and could 
prove a useful variable in analyzing behavior (29), it has 
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proven far more difficult to categorize personality than 
lifestyle, although the former would seem the ipore critical 
factor, for personality itself "is more deep-seated than 
lifestyle since personality variables reflect consistent, 
endurinjj patterns of behavior (3r 266)." "The prevalent 
view... is that (personality research) may provide some 
insight into how consumers differ in thei r ... response to 
advertising appeals (52: 78)." Brltt carries this view 
still further, writing that, "while personality 
characteristics differ considerably among individuals, If a 
communicator is aware of the personality similarities among 
members of his target audience, he cun design his messages 
for maximum perceiving. The personality of the individual 
always will be a larger determinant of his actions than any 
other aspect (4: 179)." 

Although not all attempts to segment markets on the 
basis of personality similarities and/or differences have 
been successful (45), there are Instances where such 
anrilyses have h-^lped to exploit the development of products 
and to devise appeals for a variety of products which t::*»J 
to play on personality differences in prospects. For 
example, in the 1950s, efforts were made to segment 
automobile buyers on the basis of personality differences 
(15), but even more successful segmentation strategies were 
later developed, based on personality traits, for 
categories like women's cosmetics, liquor, cigarettes and 
insurance (55). Traits such as sociability, autonomy, 
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self-confidence, domihahce, order, adaptability and 
affiliation (23) commonly have been used; A classic case 
from the 1970s is the profiling of foar personality types 
of beer drinkers by drinking pattern and age group (1). 

Defined, for instance, as specifically as "the dynamic 
organization within the individual of those psychophysical 
systems that determine his characteristic behavior arid 
thought (2: 28)" or as broadly as "characteristics that 
make the person what he or she is and distinguish each 
individual from every other individual (14: 3)," 
personality remains a i^aiid realm of investigation for 
persuaders in general and advertisers in particular. 
4Uiigi^4i-Typo 1 o^v Theory 

Although Jungian personality type theory has founcl 
wide acceptance in many fields, including education (34), 
business, religion, the health professions, counseling and 
consulting, it has been virtually unexplored in advertising 
(11, 12 , 24 j . 

Jung (26) posited that people are different in 
fundamental ways, even though they all have similar 
internal instincts (none mors important than another but 
preference for how we "function" of cdnsiderajle 
importiiace ) . Preference for a given "function" is 
characteristic; thus, people may be "typed" by this 
preference, resulting in Jung's function or psychological 
types. In fact, one of the two dimensions of Junglan 
typology is how a person apprehends internal and external 
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stinmJi (four functions of intuition, sensation, thinking 
arid feeling, plus two attitudes of ex t raver s i on and 
iritrbversion ) ( 16 ) . Jung's typology is often misunderstood 
and oversimplified, though Jung himself valued his type 
theory "for the objective reaison that it offers a system of 
comparison and orientation (25: 94)." 

Jung said neither that a person is one or the other of 
any type pair nor that a person dees not c lange in the 
extent of preference for one or the other over time. 
Rather, one generally is a "type" to some degree, but the 
preference for that "function" may strengthen or weaken. 

The personality differences concern the way 
individuals prefer to perceive and make judgments (37). 
The four functions, together with the two attitudes and 
with perception and judgment, form the basis for Myers' 
four bipolar pairs of type preferences (from which is 
possible 16 unique personality typiss, considering one or 
the other of each pair). As described by Myers, they are: 

E^xtr a^er s ion ( E ) / I rit rove^rs^r^n— |T4^ 

The relative interest in the outer and inner worlds. 
The extravert is midre involved with the outer world of 
people and things, and the introvert's main interests 
are in the inner world of concepts and ideas. 

S e ri s a 1 1 o n ( S ) / I n t u i t i o n ( N ) : 
Thepreferred way of perceiving. 

Sensing is the method of becoming aware of thirij?^ 
directly through the five senses, anu intuition is 
indirect perception by way of the unconscious, 
incorporating ideas or associations that the 
unoonscioas ."acks onto perceptions coming from the 
outside. 

Th inking ( T ) >' F eel i rig ( F ) : 

The preferred way of coming to oon elusions. 

Thinking is a logical process, aimed at an impersonal 
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^ ^ ^ ^V^ _ 1 ^® ® ^ ^ ^ s process by way of appreciation 
equally reasonable in Its fashion bestowing on 
things a personal subjective value. 

Judg ment ( J j / P e r ce p t 1 o n (P j : 

The method of dealing with the world around us. 
An individuai will use the Judgment function to shut 
offperception^to achieve closure andtb end a 
situation. Percept ion is used to maintain ah input of 
ideas or information or to retain an open mind. 

Partly because of the dominance of Freudian theory in 

the mid-20th century, Jungian type theory was rather 

neglected until the work of Katherine C. Briggs and her 

daughter, Isabel Briggs Myers, who developed a measuring 

instrument for type by testing more than 5,000 medical 

students and 10,000 nurses, despite the hostility of the 

psycho 1 C3gi cal establishment (37). The result of their 

years of research is the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator or 

MBTT (38, 39), a tool for identifying 16 different patterns 

of action (40) whose type categories appear to be 

adequately reliable for adult samples (7, 8) and an example 

of personality theory instruments "which measure different 

combinations of traits. Since these scales prdvide 

quantitative scores, they lend themselves to rr;arketing 

analysis and experimentation (51: 170)." The MBTI created 

international interest in the theory of personality 

typology and revived interest in Jung's theory of 

psychological types. But it also revived interest in the 

iincient theory of four temperaments (indicated by 

Hippocrates centuries ago and more recently by Spranger). 

"The MBTI... and the supporting research stemming frctn 

its development expanded and clarified Jung's theory that 
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seemingly random variation in human behavior is not really 
due to chance; it is in fact the logical result of basic 
observable and even measurable differences in n.ntal 
functioning (48: 216). " Further. "These basic differences 
concern the way people use their perceiving processes to 
become aware of people, things, occurrences, or ideas and 
the way they use their judging processes to come to 
conclusions about what has been perceived. Since the two 
together perception and judgment -- are central to a 

persbn^s mental activity, they determine, to a great 
extent, that person's overt behavior (49: 140)." 
Keirs ey and Bates Temper amen tg^ 

Psychologists David Keirsey and Marilyn Batei. (28) 
support Jung's theory of psychological types and the MbTI , 
but they propose a somewhat different interpretation of the 
manner in which the preferred functions operate together to 
effect behavi or . 

Because they support the concept that people are 
different and that being different is positive, they say 
that human growth occurs by differentiation rather than by 
integration, thereby subordinating the concept of "function 
type" to the concept of "temperament." Although they 
acknowledge that Jung's behavior descriptions have great 
predictive value, they assert that temperament, determined 
by consistency in personal actions theoretically observable 
from an early age, "determines behavior because behavior is 
the instrument for getting us what we must have (28: 30)." 
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It "places a signature or thumbprint on each of one's 
actions, making it recognizably one's own (28: 27)." 

For the most part, recent research supports the 
Keirsey and Bates approach (22, 35). Ware arid Yokomotb 
(54) agree that their type descriptions, like Myers', have 
considerable validity in the eyes of respondents themselves 
in their study of undergraduat 3 psychology students. 
Hoffman and Betkouski (22) recbmmerid their grouping of 



temperament style preferenciss as one of three models that 
should be considered by researchers. And, although Guzie 



and Guzie (18) believe that the 16 MBTI types cannot be 
reorganized into four "temperaments," which is not what 
Keirsey and Bates did. McCarley and Carskadon (35). in an 



extensive study of both the Keirsey and Bates and the MBTI 
type description elemerits. found that, in general, elements 
of the Keirsey and Bates type descriptions are as iikeiy to 
be perceived as accurate (or inaccurate) as those of Myers. 



Symbolized by figures In Greek mythology, the four 
teinperahierits are: 

£Mr^ftysiaris (SP: Sehslhjg Perceivers): 
Approximately 38 percent of the population. 
These are motivated by freedom and action. They value 
joy arid release.. They live for and enjoy the 
present. They lead energetic, spontaneous lifestyles 
arid may become easily bored with routine. they may 
seem restless and impulsive to other temperaments, but 
they operate well in high-risk, emergency situations. 
Tl)ey tend to be super^realists. 

ffi^ t h^afl^ — ( S J : Sensing Judgers): 
Approximately 38 percent of the population. 
These are motivated by duty and responsibility: They 
value belbriging and usefulness. They need to work and 
feel obligated to social and other units (family, 
church, company, commuKlty, etc.). They may be 
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considered co ns e r va t i ve by some and. serious by others, 
but they tend to be stabilizing influences, taking 
care of unnecessary details ignored by other 
temperaments . 

Prometheans (NT : I n t ui^ Th4 nfee^s V : 
Approximately igpercent of the population. 
These are motivated by power arid kribwledge. They 
value science and theory. They seek to understand, 
control^ predict and exp 1 a i n phenomena . They want to 
know everything, they covet intelligence, and they can 
be perfectionists . Logical communicators, they demand 
high standards and may be considered tense, compulsive 
and arrogant, oblivious to others* emotions. 

Apoi ionians (NF : I ntui t i ve -Fee 1 e r s ) : 

Approximately 12 percerit of the population. 

These are motivated by spirit and unity. They value 

ethics and relationships. They seek the 

poss i bi 1 i t ies , peace , beauty and important causes. 

They strongly believe in people and purpose in life; 

^^"^»^^^y canhel pothers communicate honestly and 

openly. They terid to be dramatic and romantic and may 

seem naive and urirealistic, but they keep searching 

for deeper meanings, new insights and personal 

identity . 

THEORY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TYPE CONGRUENCE 
As the message sent by the advertiser must appear 
congruent with the receiver's perception of the object's 
(product or service) type, the authors propose a theory of 
congruence not unlike much of the earlier work on cognitive 
stability and categorization but suggest that one of the 
chief methods by which the individual categorizes many 
objects is linked to the Jungian theory of type. in other 
words, a subject may consider object X not only from a 
purely evaluative stance as nega t i ve /po s i t i ve , or 
favorable/unfavorable, but also as belonging to a 
personality type, whether from some Intrinsic 
characteristic or from the way the object has been 
positioned in the subject's mind. For instance, a sports 
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car carries the image of the exciting SP; the IBM-PC 
suggests the scientific NT; the United Way the dutiful S J , 
and a guru or s e 1 f -a c t ua 1 i za t i o h movement the sp i r i t -dr i ven 
MF . 

The theory of psychological type congruence (Figure 1) 
proposes that a conflict between the receiver's perception 
of an object's intrinsic or positioned type arid a 
persuader's portrayal of the object as a d i f f e re n t t y pe 
creates an imbalance in the receiver. Stated more 
succintly, the receiver will prefer a presentation where 
the type of the object is congruent with his own perception 
of that object's type. 

-Pigqre 1: Model of Psychological Type Caatjp^BO > Ttiedry 
Receiver JNF) Dominant Cue (NF) MESSAGE (NF) Donlnant Cue (NF) Receiver (SP) 



-Cjclsting ciaiegory (NF) Ko Category 
+ Reaction Category Createa 

ACCEPT (NF) ^^cr) 

+ Reaction - Reaction 

ACCEPT .REJECT 

Other Cues Cntegor; Chan go SP/SR 

ACCEPT REJECT ACCEPT RE.IECT REJECT 



Pre-Exi«tins Category (SP) No Category 

J. i 

- Reaction Category Created 

.REJECT (NF) 
Other Cuea Categpry^Ch^^ ."seaction - ReTctlon 

ACCEPT REJECT ACCEPT REJECT REJECT ACCEPT 




REJECT 

nther Cues Category change Sr' SU 
ACCEPT REJECT ACCEPT REJECT REJErt 



Pll <»t Study 

Implicit in this theory is the acceptance that many 
products and services either intrinsically possess a type 
or can be positioned by the persuader to be representative 
of the type. fn assigning one or more type characteristics 
to a product or advertisement, the following key word 
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descriptors were chosen for Illustration from Keirsey and 
Bates: 

Freedom, action, enjoyment, live for ildw, impulsive, 
restless, exciting, compulsive, c r i s i s -o r i e n t e d , 
endurance, strength, boldness, optimism, cheerful, 
charming, witty, colorful, spontaneous, play ethic 

E p i m e^lve^ -Ty fie ( S J ^ : 

Useful, dutiful, must belong, respdiisible, giver, 
caretaker, nurturer , par^^rital , obligated, pessimistic, 
conservative, resistant toswift change, traditional, 
desire for hierarchy, heritage Important, home-oriented 

Pro methean Type -( N^4 : 

Intelligent, self-critical , exacting, demanding, 
perfectionist, fear of failure, verbally parsimonious, 
work-driven, resistant to emotion, focus on future, 
need to understand and control nature, competence 

AfiQ Ionian- 4N F ) : 

Intuitive, feeling, self -actualization drive, search 
for subtleties and metaphors, sense of mission, sees 
gobdihothers, hardtoknow, visionary, passion for 
creativity, what might be, romantic, sp i r i t -dr i ve n 

Advertisers and their products or services can eitlier 

possess a type by their very nature or by their positioning 

-- cigarettes have variously been portrayed as SP (the 

Marlboro Man), SJ {"Catch the Salem Spirit"), NT ("a 

millimeter longer") or even NF ("You*ve Come a Long Way, 

Baby"), In the case of cigarettes, however, the current 

perception of the product, combined with the Surgeon 

General's warning, suggests that smoking has become more 

clearly an SP , i.e. dange r - f i 1 1 ed , action. 

Methodology 

The utility of this psychological type congruence 
theory was tested oh a series of advertisements. Students 
jn advertising and public relations classes at two 
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universities were trained in this theory of types arid were 
asked to classify 56 advertisements, chosen at random from 
magazines, as to their dominant type. Forty percent of the 
ads demonstrated a single dominant type (using ari 
intercoder agreement of 70 percent as the cut-off), 30 
percent showec' a moderately strong primary type with a 
secondary type, while the remainder were classified as 
"mixed types," meaning, for example, that the headline was 
a different type from the oody copy. An example of a mixed 
type would be a Polaroid ad which urged readers to "Give a 
great Polaroid gift this Christmas" (an SJ message, replete 
with tradition, giving, sentiment) arid which stressed in 
body copy the technological advantages of the "high-surge 
Polapulse." 

The authors assumed that each major part of a message 
delivers a "cue" as to the type of the product as it is 
portrayed; in some cases, the art is the dominant cue, in 
others the headline, but rarely, it seems, is it the body 
copy. The "cue" enters the cognitive system of the 
receiver and reacts with a previous categorization; if 
there is no categorization, the receiver must create one 
based upon the cue. 

Wheri conflict occurs (if, for example, the dominant 
cue is NT, but the pre-existent category is SP). the 
receiver is faced with the problem of reducing dissonance 
(17). He has several alternatives: he can examine other 
elements of the ad for cues more consistent with his own 
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categorization, and consider any congruent cue as dominant, 
or he can change his own categorization of the product, or 
he can reject the message outright by selective perception 
or selective retention. 

This led us to two primary research questions: 

1. Would the congruence of the type of an ad and the 
type of the prodart increase recall of the ad? 

2. Would the dominance of the congri:erit cue increase 
recall of the ad? 

A panel was selected from graduate students in a 
persuasion class who had received extensive training in the 
background and application of type theory. They were given 
15 advertisements selected from two editions of Wh ich Ad 
Pniled Best? (5, 6), which feature matched pairs of ads for 
the S3 me product and the results of selected research 
methods to measure recall, awareness, persuasion and/or 
amount of copy read. The various tests had been conducted 
by Gallup and Rdbinsbri Magazine Impact Research Service 
(MIRS), Starch or Readisx, Inc. 

Using type descriptors drawn from Keirsey and Bates, 
students were asked to determine what type (or types) they 
perceived the product in the ad to be and then to determine 
the type of the ad as a whole (i.e. "total concept"). They 
then voted on which ad DID pull best. 
R^s^u4^ 

The theory of congruence worked in every case, 
although the sample size was too small to demonstrate 
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sU-Mlflcance. The following example lilustratesj the 
piocess. The ad in question wa.i lor the WoFid Book 
Encyclopedia (Appendix A), a product the panel perceived of 
as a split type -- NT (for the factual n-.ateriaij and SJ 
(since it is typically purchased by dutiful parents). 

The panel agreed th?c the dominant cue in Ad A was NT; 
the assessment was reported to have been made as a result 
of key words in the headline ( " e n cy c i o pe d i a . " "facts") and 
the scientific illustration. The panel considered the ad 
secondarily SJ ("give" in the headline and. though of less 
importance, the body copy .stressing study and the 
traditional benefits the reader could give the child). 

For Ad B, the pane7 agreed that the art and headline 
combined to give a strong cue of NF (the concept of a 
book-s taking one beyond the moon being distinctly NF). a 
feeling reinforced by the first half of the body copy. By 
the time the SJ message in the last two paragraphs reached 
the panel, they had already categorized it as NF . 

Which ad pulled best? As a model, the situation can 
ho. represented thus: 

Figum Ji:^ World Book Encyclopedia 



Object: encyclopedia = knowledge, duty to family 
(NT. SJ) 
Starch Scores (WdSeh) 

Noted 18* Noted 34X 
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The second example is for DeBeiers Diamond Anniversary 
Ring (Appendix B), ads where the copy was minimal nnd 
similar but the visual images drastically different. The 
panel corscurred that, while a diamond might have certain SP 
characteristics, the cu'^? for the product was '"he 
"anniversary ring," a strong SJ cbacept. The copy 
offered few. if any, cues for the panel, but they were 
struck by the art and were in agreement that the older 
couple, casually dressed, in a loving, familial, almost 
non-sensual situation, was strongly SJ, while the glamorous 
pair, younger, more physically attractive, in a more 
blatantly sexual situation, fit the hedonistic image of the 
SP- For the panel, the SJ cues of "anniversary" and 
"marriage" were not enough to overcome the dissonance, and 
they actively disliked Ad B: 

FigUre^JieBeers Biawond Anniversary Ring 




Object: anniversary ring = tradition, family 
(SJ) 

CaJlup and Robinison Scores 

RecalJ PNR 6% Recall PNR 13% 
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In the third example, the intrinsic type for the 
.Tensori Car Stereo system (Appendix Cj was not im^nediately 
obvious, so the panel examined the two possible 
positioning^ for such a product: the linkage of car 
speakers with fun, speed, excitement, all SP concepts, or 
the linkage to tha technology involved arid scientific 
innovation, NT. To decide what the audience perception of 
the product migh^: be, the panel considered the placement: 
Ad A ran in Cosmopo 1 i tan . and Ad B rari in People , Neitiier 
magazine is aimed at NTs, and it was assumed that tne SP 
concept of the stereo would be more logical in magazines 
which feature glamor, sex, the fast track and pacesetters; 

The panel agreed that the copy was clearly NT for both 
ads, although Ad B featured some "hot" words to describe 
comparativsiy mundane attributes: "150 sJ.zzling 
watts ... torrid 80 watts...." But the panel reported that 
the copy, though long, was riot a major cue for them: 
rather, it was a cdmbination of the headline and the art. 
The portrayal of the wealthy, beautiful woman walking away 
from a Rolls, saying to her waiting chauffer, 'Bring Around 
the Nova. Peter. It has the Jensen," exerting power and 
exuding sex, cued them to code this ad SP. The drafting 
table and the careful plans with the cue words of ''design" 
and "digital ready" in the other ad (headlined "Designed to 
be the car stereo classic!"^ fit easily into the NT mold: 
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Figure 4: Jensen Car Stereo 




Object: stereo = fun, glamor, power 
(SP) 

Gallup and Robinson Scores 
Recall PNR 6* Recall PNR 16% 

The process was repeated for each ad The panel was 
overloaded with intuitive (N) types, which resulted in a 
curious phencwicaon. in every case except one, at least one 
individual (occasionally the majority) would reject the 
model and select the ed where the elements were not in 
congruence, simply because of a "feeling" that their choice 
was better for some reason they could not define. Each 
time they were confident that, in this case, the theory 
would not hold. They also were wrong. 
Implirations 

The occasional failure of the panel's intuition and 
the success of the theory as a predictive model is 
heartening, but this pilot study is, of course, not 
significant. The authors intr?nd to p«ji«ae the theory with 
more testing and exp« r i rr.r^ii ta t i on but contend that the 
concept of type congruence is solid enough to be considered 
when designing campaigns. 
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Type congruence enters into a campaign in a number of 
ways. Audiencei seem to res;pdhd to appeals to which they 
can relate, and isolating a market by type :s relatively 
simple, sjnce 36 years of resiearch has defined occupations, 
lifestyles, media habits and other variables which attract 
disproportionate per cantageis of types. 

These res.iits suggest that simply changing a part of 
an advertising campaign to appeal to a different type may 
not be enough to improve recall and achieve the campaign's 
goals. One ad in the study was designed to seii IBM 
computers as NF products by positioning the product as a 
way to unleash creativity and potential. If the product i 55 
still seen as NT. a single ad will not alter the image. 
There stiU must be a strong NT cue in the ad to reduce 
potentiaidisRo nance. 

The concept of positioning has helped advertisers 
define images of their products and services, or how 
prospects view them, and this can be of use :^ n solving 
problems of congruence. 

Persuaders can use variations on the panel concept, or 
even more structured focus groups, to assess which copy or 
approach might "pUll best" with a representative type 
sampling of the audience. The copy which tugs at the NF 
authors' own heart-strings might appear verbose to the SP 
banker. On the other hand, the parsimonious writing style 
of the NT might bore the NF but communicate effectively to 
the engineer. 
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Appl icatibri 

the r..ost reliable arid valid ?r.ethod of applying the 
theory of types to a situation would, of coMrse. be. to 
employ a consultant axpiEJr i encisd in type theory (use of the 
MBTI is restricted to individuals trained in the 
me^Jiodology and eLhics of such pe r- s ona 1 i t y testing). For 
those with?ut the budget or motivation, the cti^thors 
recommend Myers » book, G i ft s J lf f e^-i n g , for a solid 
grounding in type theory, or the Kfjirsey and Bates work, 
with Keirsey's Temperament Sorter included lor 
self-evaluation. 

The S3if knowledge alone can be valuable but, combined 
with the insight into the personality type differences of 
audiences, the application of type theory can be one of the 
most effective methods of conflict resolution available. 
The ultimate virtue of Jung's type theory is its 
non- j udgmental nature; individuals differ, but there is no 
greater value in being an SP than in being an NF . The key 
is in understanding each other. 
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APPENb:X A 



A 



Complete text or advertisement 



Introducing Worid Book *73 

_ T*'cj5'^^^ students. To 

answer their questions about sea shells and Mia gulls. 
^^P9^P^_J^^ P^P Peace pipes, paramccia, and 
prehistoric man. 

Z^*"^ ^"cydbp^ and figures at their 

fingertips. But jnore important, encourages deeper 
^^"^'yjind ihycstijayo^^^ 

Because it *s designed to stimulate their imaginations 
with meaningful articles and illiistratiohs. To help 
them develop their own unique, abilities with special 
projects. Arid prompt them to discover new areas of 
iriterest with reading and study guides in the Research 
Guide/Index. 

That's probably why World BooJc is the encyc- 
lopedia that outsells all the others. And why it's the 
one that belongs in your home. 





Complete te?rt of adverMsemeht 

It can take him to Mars, Jupiter, 
Verius ... to the siin itself. 

It can take him throug^h the Milky Way 
that pulsate, eclipse, explode. 



. to stars 



It can take him anywhere he wants to go. 
Because World Book takes your child into a woild 
that knows no limits. The world of knowledge and 

learning: 

It gives him a cuiTcnt, accurate source of informa* 
tton for major fields of study. Stimulates his imagina- 
tipn with inferesUng ain^ and illustrations. And just 
as important, with the reading and study guides in its 
Research Guide/Index, it encourages deeper study and 
inv^tigation. 

iComprehensively Easily understood. Woiid 

Book is designed especially for the student ... to 
answer his (juestjpns about the known. And help him 
go on to challenge the unknown. 



¥ii^_^cpijck Aoeti -ipace. .'.nic-conn onlhsmooru. 
MPJM Ufc radio traivnictm acdie OMtlW^ 
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Ooadrax<D four-way cmr stereo 
speiker iyatem. 

^^^JL^^P'^^ JP oar iiKlIb, sprne 
people are impressed with Hghts 
!!^J^ _^ buttons they can 
touch. Bat if it's the soar>d8 you hear 

the Jensen Quadrax® foar-wiy 
speaker systorti. 

It rwt only covers b^ss freqoericies 
X v^^^,Jb»ckjMlby a 
powerful 20 ounce magnet and a 

deiivensn crisp, clear highs at the top 
end of the spectriirti i^th a fir>e 
Jensen 2* piezoelectric tweeter. And 

thiBtre's more. 

Two midrange drivers 



The Ouadrax has two separate driv- 

midrange signals^^ where most vocals 
are reprbdii^^ The result is a 
cleaner^ more realistic sound across 
the entire midrarige. 

Ar>d the Ouadrax handles power su- 
perbty. to push that sbufKi oven 
further-55 watts per speaker — and 
delivers a staggerihg ^0363 sound 
pressure level. 

At Jensen, it's hot innovation unless 
it improves sourkl performance. And 
we refused to make a foUrway 
speaker systern until It could rnake a 
difference in what you hear. 

The Ouadrax does. Give it a listen. It 
couki be a very moving experience. 




J^i^^^^'P^^^^^^^ ^__sound 
continues. We invented the first car 

f^f^*^^ y^vs <^ *nd 

then we invented the legerxlary 

Now we have designed the state- 

today's music requirements. The new 
Jensen OMiic Triax car stereo 
speaker system. 

Oeiighed for Pirformarce 

^1^'1*P^_^P^ l^l^^^ l^_^!2zlir>g 
watts of peak power with a torrid 80 

!^i9f^Jr^_ wHh 
tocuy's car stereo components and 

ings. Yet so effk^ier^t, you get plenty 
of vi3lum out of a stifK^^ 

Oesighed for realism 
Tbo H2 freqaet:cy re- 

ipcxiM mean^^ tt«B 
music. The new urtitized array and 
tur>ed pad ring hnprove resporme so 



you get ail the dynamic range in to- 
day's music. The bass is more clear 
than ever before and the new 
midraDige and tweeter alk)w a 
srrKX>th6r blending of music than 
you've ever experienced. 

Designed for ondurence 
A classic starKis the test of tlrne. So 
wtiether you invest in the rtx^t ad- 
^^ti>ce^ audio c^mporients or explore 
the digital word of compact disc, 
Classic Triax will hafKHe it with un- 
pmlleled fidelity^toctey, tomorrow, 
ar)d years from now. 

Designed for smiles 
Emotion should rtever be underesti- 
mated. And_you'j| smile every time 
you listen. 'Thii ^>uhd is tfmt J^)od. 
In the final armlysis, your sour^ sys- 
tem is orHy K good M yotn^ ipMk- 
ens. If your speakers can't play It all. 
you won't hear it at[. So don't buy 
backwards. S^Mkere first— arvd 
begin ^th a Ctassici 
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